AS we nave seen, me responsiDinties 01 providing ior me different for each member. But the benefits the family could provide were either conferred on everyone equally or allocated to individuals according to need. It was, however, primarily the head of the household who, in the final analysis, determined the family's life-style, both by being responsible for the income on which it so crucially depended and by making the most important decisions, thus providing the parameters within which the other members of the family had to operate. Hence, there is little basis for the contention by Degler (1980) that although woman was confined to the house, she now had a sphere in which she was superior.
This was the traditional family, once widely accepted as the backbone of American society. Economists, concerned primarily with market transactions, were interested only in the family's relations with the rest of the economy as supplier of resources and consumer of final goods. Except for the pioneering work of Margaret Reid (1934), it was not until the 1960s, when the family was undergoing changes at an accelerating rate, that economic analysis began to be applied to relationships within the family. As we shall see in the next section, the new approach proved to be an interesting combination of sophisticated methodology and assumptions that were often quite unrealistic or outdated. It produced some useful insights, but also many questionable conclusions.
ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE FAMILY3
In recent years economists have used economic theory more boldly to explain behavior outside the monetary market sector. ... As a result, racial discrimination, fertility, politics, crime, education, statistical decision making, adversary situations, labor-force participation, the uses of "leisure" time, and other behavior are better understood. Indeed, economic theory may well be on its way to providing a unified framework for ail behavior involving scarce resources, nonmarket as well as market, nonmonetary as well as monetary, small group as well as "competitive." (Becker, 1974:299)
3 The material in this section is in significant part based on Ferber and Birnbaum (1977). Sawhill (1977) discussed many of the same issues and made the same points, as did Berk and Berk (1978).r, even when she did the shopping. She was even less likely to have the main say about major items often purchased jointly by the couple or in determining what type of financial assets to accumulate (Davis, 1976).
